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PREFACE 


No apology is offered by the Author for putting into 
print another little story in pamphlet form. 

If the “Shenandoah Valley” proves as successful as 
“On the Wing” did, we will have been well paid for our. 
trip and its publication. The other story went in sixty 
days, and the kind words spoken of its contents amply re- 
paid us for all our trouble. 

If every one cannot go they may read what one sees 
and hears, who does go; and if our eyes and ears deceive us 
not, we surely saw and heard, besides pretty freely sampling 
the rich storehouse of good things, those hospitable folk 
have laid up in store for the winter. 

A friend said he thought we had gone to the Peace 
Conference. ‘‘No,” we said, “we just went to Washington 
to tell the President what te do when he got over there. 

There is something in knowing, even a little, of the 
Poets. ‘They help to take off the heavy load and lighten the 
burdens of life. 

Like the winds of the air are the wars of the fates 

As we journey along thro’ life, 
’Tis the set of the soul that decides the goal 
And not the storm and the strife. ae 
—Asa G. Candler. 
Longfellow: ! 
A tramp sat on a box-car, 
His feet dragged the ground. 
: : Longfellow! 
The best way to abolish the serving class is for all to 
join it.—Elbert Hubbard. 
Oh, vain and causeless melancholy! 
Nature will either end thee quite, 
Or lengthening out thy season of delight, 
Preserve for thee thy individual right, . 
A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flock. 
—Marjorie Fleming. 


Author. 


THE STARTING POINT. 


A gentleman, whose office was on the second floor, 
pasted near the bottom of the steps, the ee catchy 
sentence: ; 

“Don’t stare up the steps; 
Just step up the stairs.” 


So, we decided no longer to stare up toward “Old Virginia ;” 
but just step up to Virginia, and see what was on the second 
' floor—from Georgia—and we did! 


A very resourceful milliner said, in an advertisement: 
“Tf you will have a hat becoming to you, you will be coming 
to me.” 


And we further thought, “If we would be having a good 
time in the ‘Old Dominion,’ we would be going in time for 
Thankgiving, and the provincial turkey and its accompani- 
ments.” 


And so we did—and had. 


We left Atlanta at “High Twelve,’ November 18th, 
1918, over the Southern, as Charlottesville, Va., our first 
Relay Station along the route to the great Shenandoah Val- 
ley. 


The sun shone brightly, the air was crisp, the autum- 
nal leaves sear, the mosquito and lightning bug had folded 
their wings and flown to parts unknown. 


We left the War Garden of the Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company practically closed and finished for the sea- 
son, save collards, turnips and other salads, which we be- 
lieved would stand a “slight freeze,” if we could risk a 
“hard freeze” in a Virginia winter for a few weeks. 

Three o’clock brought us to the highlands of Northeast 
Georgia—skirting around the base of Old Curra Hee moun- 
tain, and through the historic city of Toccoa,—for her beau- 
tiful falls have made her renowned. 
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The: trees of the Ecc sides and valleys were 
clothed in foliage, red and purple and gold! 


The sun had again hidden: his face—the clouds were 
lowering and a greyish blue; the wind howled and lifted 
the autumn leaves in flocks and droves along the swiftly 
moving train and it looked like snow! 


That was a part of the programme of this Virginia 
_trip—to-meet the “beautiful snow”’—and it might meet 
us before. we had gotten out of North Georgia. 


We passed through Seneca, S. C., where the “Old Lady”: 
took her second dose of medicine, according to directions !: 
She took her first dose in Atlanta, at the hands of an 
affectionate and painstaking daughter, with the implicit in- 
structions to take her second dose at Seneca! 


When the genial conductor came through the car, the 
Old Lady said: “Please let me know when we get to Sen- 
eca.” “All right, good lady,’ was his reply. 


After awhile the conductor came through again taking 
up tickets. The Old Lady pulled him by the coat tail, and 
said: “Captain, don’t forget to let me know when you get 
to Seneca.” “I won't,” said the captain—but he did—and 
ran a mile beyond the station before he thought of the 
Old Lady! He pulled the bell-cord—had the engine re- 
versed—backed back to Seneca—went through the coaches 
to the Old Lady and, gently tapping her on the shoulder, 
said calmly: “Lady, this is Seneca.” 


“Thank you, captain, my daughter told me in tas 
that when I. got to Seneca I shou take my second dose 
of medicine; thank you.” 7 : 


We met a soldier boy from ae Wheeler going back 
to Williamsport, Pa., to see a sick sister. JI asked him if he 
would take a sleeper. “Not this time; but when we came 
down South we all took sleepers—there were 150 Pullmans 
on our train, pulled by three engines; had our meals fur- 
nished free and all at the hands of the Red Cross.” 
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There was once a “cross made red” for all who. would 
become soldiers for Jesus Christ; and it looks like these war 
red cross women would follow closely in His steps. 


By the time we reached Charlotte, N. C., the moon was 
shining brightly, the stars bedeceked the evening sky, and 
the prospect of a clear, crisp day for Tuesday was almost 
in sight—only a night intervened! 


But, “Watchman, what of the night?’ No one can 
know what a night will bring forth! In a night the Star of 
Bethlehem rose on a sin-cursed world, with an angelic cho- 
rus shouting, “Fear nut, behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy to all peoples. Glory to God in the highest, | on 
earth, peace, good-will to men!” . 

In a night Belshazzar saw the “hand-writing” on the 
wall that sealed his doom. 


In a night, the “Angel of Death” passed over Egypt 
and left the firstborn dead in palace and hovel! 


In a night, Jesus tasted hell, in the shadow of the 
olive trees in Gethsemane! 


In a night, He was betrayed, denied and falsely con- 
demned to death. What will a night bring forth? 


It brought lying, deceptive, wrestling Jacob the glorious 
title of “The Prince of Israel.” 


TO CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


Five-thirty A. M. brought us to Charlottesville and also 
the loveliest autumn morning one could possibly hope for! 


This is the Seat of the State University, and the nearby 
home of Thomas Jefferson, on Monticello Heights. 


The most magnificent homes in all the country dot the 
hills and valleys through all this region. The barns and 
outhouses present as fine an appearance as the best of 
Southern city property. 


Albemarle and Nelson counties were very poor for 
many years after the war, raising only corn and tobacco. 
But of recent years they have gone largely into the fruit 
and stock-growing business, and it has made them inde- 
pendent. The rugged sides of the hills and mountains have 
been cleared up and set out in the finest variety of apples; 
and now thousands of barrels of apples are annually shipped 
from every station along the lines of the Chesapeake. and 
Ohio, the Norfolk and Western and the Baltimore and Ohio. 


Some Apple Orchard 


The sides, even to the summit of whole ranges of 
mountains, are bought, cleared and set out in fruit trees 
by corporations or individuals, so that when full fruition 
comes they can supply the world with the finest fruit that 
grows. Here is the home of the “Golden Pippin,” called 
the “‘Queen’s Apple,” for when Thomas Jefferson was Presi- 
dent of the United States, he sent Queen Victoria ten bar- 
rels, this variety, as a Christmas present, and always after 
that she ordered an hundred barrels as their Christmas 
fruit, and the duty was taken off that apple. So, like “words 
fitly spoken,” the apples of gold are “like pictures of sil- 
ver’—at least, they bring the silver to the many growers 
of this delicious and abundant fruit! 
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TO AFTON. 


We alighted from the Chesapeake and Ohio at Afton, 
near the mouth of the great tunnel that runs under Rock- 
fish Gap, from Nelson to Augusta county. At Afton is the 
noted “Afton Inn,” presided over for fifty years by our 
cousin, Mrs. Jim Goodloe. Many a pleasure-seeker from 
Richmond, Baltimore, Washington and, in fact, from all over 
the country, has found a happy retreat on the rugged sides 
of this part of the historic and charming Blue Ridge. © 


With most people, there is quite a sentiment attached 
to the place of one’s physical birth. Many long journeys 
have been taken to retrace the steps of youth, to find the 
old home and the spring, the orchard and the meadow, 
where their boyish feet once roved. And it is a legitimate 
act worthy of one’s best efforts.to attain. 


But to one who knows the place of one’s “spiritual 
birth,” it is more sacred and has for its foundation a more 
enduring charm. ; 


Paul said: “Forgetting the things that are behind,” but 
doubtless Paul never forgot Simon’s house, where the scales 
fell from his eyes, nor even the road to Damascus, where 
ronviction seized his soul. 


Six miles along up the valley from Afton, is Rhodes’ 
Methodist Church, and Hebron, the Baptist Church, where, 
in the former, we were converted, and in the latter, we of- 
fered our first public prayer. 


When we reached the church, we were told that a 
tree had fallen across the roof, and broken in its back, 
and now an elegant new brick church had taken its place. 
And yet all the surroundings were sacred and carried us 
back a half century! 


At Henry Page’s we met the daughter of “Uncle Billy” 
Turner, the greatest Methodist exhorter we ever heard, 
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and was at the meeting, where our spiritual eyes first saw 
the light. Brother Johnson, the pastor, said: “ ‘Uncle 
Billy’ is a whole team and a little dog under the wagon.” 
Any one could preach good or bad sermons, as they might 
be, but, when Uncle Billy got up and began to exhort, some- 


thing had to move—somewhere—either among saints or 
sinners. 


This pastor and exhorter have long since gone to their 
reward, and Uncle Billy’s like will not be found soon at 
Rhodes Church in Nelson county. 


At a prayer meeting that memorable fall, Brother An- 
derson said: “Johnnie, won’t you lead the prayer?” 


“Our Father which art in heaven” was our first effort. 
It was well that at the age of thirteen we could correctly 
repeat that model prayer in public! But at our mother’s 
knee we had learned: “Now I lay me down to sleep,” and 
around the family altar had learned “Our Father which 
art in heaven.” 


Two mighty good prayers for the young of our pres- 
ent time. 


We found the old brick house in which we lived for four 
years just after the war. The roof had fallen in— the 
walls were crumbling down, shrub and vine and flower had 
given way to weeds and briars! 


The spring had filled up, and only an ooze was com- 
ing through the slime, where many a time we slaked our 
thirst on a hot summer day fifty-two years ago! 


The stable on the hill, the big oak in the front yard, 
the hen house, where a mink had killed seven of our fat 
hens one night—all, even those same minks, had been 
touched by Time’s corroding finger and had turned to 
“mother dust!” 


But on every hand, modern improvements and pros- 
perity abounded. The red hills were covered, either with 
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springing grain or clover sod; houses and barns and fat cat- 
tle dotted the hills and valley, even far up the mountain 
slope! 


Old “Humpback,” far on the mountain heights, still 
stood eternal sentinel, and marked the spot where the lone, 
lost girl wandered around its base, for nine long days and 
nights, till found and brought back to her home in a more 
than half-starved condition! Many Georgians and Virgin- 
ians have read our ‘‘Helen Avon,” the story of this lost girl, 
by this scribe. 


The other day, this same girl—old, decrepid, invalid, 
imbecile — passed away, and her body was laid to rest, 
guarded by this eternal monument, to the tragic ten days, in 
her young life! She is now really found, by Him, who came 
to find ‘His lost sheep on the mountains, wild and bare!” 


And so we thought, the old altar may be gone, but 
the new and ever-living one in our hearts, with the fires 
burning bright, may cheer us on our way, o’er life’s tempes- 
tuous sea. 


TO BASIC CITY AND WAYNESBORO. 


Back to the station, on the side of the mountain, at 
Dp. m., we took the train for Basic City and Waynesboro, 
situated on South River, at the foot of Stewart’s Draft, 
one of the richest and most beautiful stretches of country 
in all the world! 


It is an “‘inlet” from East Virginia and Southwest Vir- 
ginia to the great Shenandoah Valley, and might well be 
called a part of it, for when you start down the valley 
from Staunton to Winchester, you are in the same kind of 
territory. 


At Basic City, they have two extract plants, the prod- 
uct being from the chestnut wood, and is used for tanning 
leather; a large furnitutre factory, two machine shops and 
the largest turn table in the world. The turn table is 345 
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feet in circumference made of concrete and operated by 


electricity. 


Waynesboro has fine banks, churches, schools, electric 
lights, waterworks, metal streets and sidewalks, stores of 
all descriptions and surrounded by one of the richest farm- 
ing sections in all the country. On top of the mountain, 
overlooking two counties, a Mr. Dooly, of Richmond, has 
built the most elegant mansion it has ever been our privi- 
lege to look upon. He has seven hundred acres in the 
tract, with innumerable drives, some asphalted as finely as 
any street in any city. 


The mansion is made of white Georgia marble, from 
“Tate’s,” and cost one million dollars! He has spent in 
other improvements another half million. 


There is a promenade, two hundred feet by fifteen, laid 
in vitrified brick, sided with white marble column, twelve 
feet high. All around are miniature concrete lakes, foun- 
tains, flowers and shrubs. A tower, sixty feet high, en- 
closes the tank, which makes the water system. 


The barn has a green house attached to it, where cu- 
cumbers and every other delicate vegetable is raised, even 
in the dead of winter. 


A Mr. G. G. Dalhouse, great nephew of Captain Geo. 
G. Dallas, long-time partner of the Jate Geo. Muse, of 
Atlanta, Ga., is superintendent of the grounds. The young 
man has a home in which to live that would do credit to 
many a Peachtree residence, and the good lady, his wife, is 
a model housekeeper and cook, for we were the happy re- 
cipient of some of the products of her skillful hands, in 
the way of sandwiches! 


Mr. Dalhouse’s sole business is to see that things . go 
straight, all over these magnificent holdings. The finest 
flock of sheep, herds of swine and cattle graze on this moun- 
tain blue grass, and consume the grain and roughness 
through the winter. 


Mr. Dooly was a lawyer in Richmond for many years; 
now a handler of stocks and bonds. He and his wife come 
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up in summer and open up, and many are the delighted 
parties who journey that way to share their hospitality. 


~ But we could but think of the Scripture: ‘Whose shall 
all these things be?” 


THE TUNNEL. 


On a crisp morning, we walked back to the mouth of the 
tunnel from the Augusta side, and stood at its entrance 
and looked a mile through to the other side. 


Daylight, far away, looked about as large as a flower 
barrel. On a Sunday evening, a half century ago, an elder 
brother and a younger and this scribe, entered the mouth 
of this tunnel, on foot, taking the middle of the track, hand 
in hand. A strange phenomenon in nature took place. As 
we proceeded on our way, the light became dimmer and 
dimmer, until by the time we reached the centre, it was 
as dark as midnight. No ray of light from in front, or 
behind us! Still we proceeded on our journey—hand in 
hand—between the rails. The elder brother had followed 
General Lee four years, and we were not afraid to follow 
him. 


After awhile a gray dawn appeared ahead of us. The 
farther we went the lighter it became, until we came out | 
into full-orbed day, and our eyes fell upon as beautiful 
scenery as one could wish to look upon! Since then we 
have often thought of the beautiful analogy of life’s un- 
certain way. There are tunnels of darkness and doubt, 
along life’s highway, to the best of us. 


Faith grows dim, Hope hides her face, and Charity 
turns cold. But if we keep in the narrow way with our 
hand in our “elder brother’s” hand, the day will again dawn. 
Hope will revive, Faith will renew her strength and Char- 
ity will be kindled afresh on the altar of human hearts! 


By the way, as we sat here this morning, by the mouth 
of this tunnel, not five feet from the rails, a lightning ex- 
press came thundering along, roaring like an awful storm. 
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We grabbed our hat, to prevent it from being snatched 
through the tunnel a mile, walked over in the middle of 


- the track and looked after the flying train. 


All was dark, and the rumbling gradually ceased. It 
wasn’t long till daylight again appeared at the other end 
of the tunnel, and we knew the passengers were out in 
the sunlight—happy on their way! 


We go to the mouth of the dark and gloomy grave, 
and look after our loved ones, but all is dark, till we turn 
again and look through the telescope of God’s word, and 
the mist rolls away, and we know our loved ones, who 
trust Le Jesus, are happy on the other side of all life’s dark 
tunnels! 


Back to Waynesboro, over the finest mountain road we 
have ever seen, our grip repacked and ready on the morrow 
for Staunton, the boyhood home of our great President 
Wilson. 


Snow Scene 


The first snow that fell last winter was on the 9th 
of October, and the last one was on April 9th. They rode 
through the valley on ice for three months! 
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A Virginia winter is somewhat cold when it comes right. 
But the people are well-prepared for it—good houses, all 
kinds of heating stoves, cellars and outhouses ; plenty to 
eat—for man and beast. ; 


Many of the poorer classes live in old-fashioned log 
houses — chinked, daubed and whitewashed, presenting a 
different appearance from the typical Georgia negro cabin; 
they look comfortable—and are. 


On the way from Waynesboro to Staunton, we passed 
through Fishersville, rich in all its surroundings in fruit and 
agricultural products. 


STAUNTON. 


Staunton is a splendid city of about twelve thousand, 
many magnificent brick and stone residences adorn the many 
hills that go to make up the Rome of Virginia. The Cable 
Military School is one of the finest in all the country. It 
seems perfect in all its apartments. About 500 are in at- 
tendance this fall term of 1918. 


The “Mary Baldwin” Institute for girls is equal to the 
best ; the buildings massive and look as new and fresh as 
if they were built but yesterday. We met two Georgia girls 


here from. Milledgeville, the Misses Napier, cousins of our 


Col. G. M. Napier, the efficient Solicitor of the Stone Moun- 
tain Circuit and Past Grand Master of Georgia. 


The Institute for the blind and deaf. is nowhere be- 
hind these other institutions for which it was intended. It 
is marvelous to see the fine work done by these blind and 
deaf pupils, with hand and knife, or by more improved 
machinery ! 


The Insane Asylum is also up to date, and the buildings 
and grounds cover many acres. They have a fine orchard 
and a herd of splendid Holstein cattle, furnishing milk for 
officers and patients. 

Elegant churches of all Protestant denominations and 
a massive and artistic cathedral whose pulpits are filled with 
very efficient ministers. 
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Waterworks, electric lights, gas, electric railways, paved 
streets and sidewalks go far to make up a first class, modern 
city. But the great attraction of Staunton at this time is 
the former home of the greatest man in the world, Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson! This was his former and. boyhood 
home. We sat on a sofa where the boy lay many a day! 
His father was a Presbyterian minister, and the house is 
still the manse of the present Presbyterian minister. 


But delightful as was the entertainment by relatives 
and friends, we had to move on—or move there for good 
for that. Georgia and oe and we were not quite ready 

or that. 


-) BRIDGEWATER. 


| North River, South River and Middle River form the 
Shenandoah River, at Port Republic. 


Tonight we are on North River—Bridgewater—not far 
away from where the three rivers come together. 


i 
1 
| | Here was once the longest ie span wooden bridge in 
| the world. 
| 
| 


But now an elegant modern iron bridge has, in recent 


years, taken its place. 
These are a splendid people here, who make up the 
inhabitants of this section of the valley. Many are the de- 
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scendants of the Dutch-German-William Penn sort of folk. 
Industrious, frugal, home-loving people, they have sur- 
rounded themselves with almost every conceivable physical 
comfort: good houses, great, commodious barns and out- 
houses, orchards, meadows, grain and grass fields, until the 


whole stretch of country lying between great ranges of 
mountains looks like an Eden! 


A Virginia Colonial Home. 


This being war times, our memory goes back fifty years, 
where all this lovely country was laid waste by an invading 
foe, as Belgium and France are today. It was the battle- 
ground, of the Civil War! No, it was not so bad as are the 
battlefields of the present world-war; for Germany has for 
four years made war with a cruelty and brutality unknown 
since the dawn of Christianity, in which neither, man, 
woman or child was spared! 


For four years the souls of the heroic people of France 


and Belgium have been tried, as have no people in human 
history ! 


And for four years, though at first we did not realize 
it, they have stood between us and that awful bloody hell! 
Germany wanted to know what we were going to war for. 
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She thought the siete of neutral ships was not Sr eaeh 
to bring us in. Germany wanted to know. Well— 


For outraged women! 

For crucified men! 

For little children with hands and arms missing! 
For namelessly mutilated soldiers! 


HOE innocent thousands strewn upon the bottom of the 
sea! 


For Belgium outraged and desecrated as no other nation 
in the previous history of the world has ever been! 


For France, that magnificent nation of heroes, bled while 
defending civilization against the power of the Beast! 


For England, which chose the path of honor, black- 
tinted with despair, when the little nation she had sworn 
to defend was set upon as by a wild beast! | 


For Italy, which took up the cause of right against the 
powers of wrong, terrible though she knew the cost to be! 


We fought in defense of those principles of human lib- 
erty which were laid down nineteen centuries ago by the 
first great Teacher and Preacher of human rights, the 
Man of Galilee! 


This was the titanic struggle between right and wrong; 
between the philosophy of Jesus Christ and the powers of 
evil, through the earthly defenders of each! 


This is what America fought for, and, please God, it 
seems, at this time, that it has been attained, so that 
Kaiserism, with all its hideous crimes, shall be swept from 
the earth as chaff is blown before the wind! 


On, a beautiful November afternoon, our Cousin Speck 
Lowman drove us up Dry River, four miles to the old Speck 
House, built 64 years ago. The house is still in good re- 
pair, It was built of home-burnt brick, and put up by honest 
masons—a three-story building. 
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We went in the old dining room, where we often ate 
a good Dutch meal a half century ago. 

This same cousin told us of an uncle he had whom he 
did not like, for he was always getting this boy in trouble by 
telling his parents on cs about some mischief he had 
been in. 


One day young Lowman discovered that in between the 
ceiling and weatherboarding of our uncle’s cooper shop, was 
a bumble-bee nest. While our uncle was out at dinner, 
young Lowman bored an auger hole right into the bumble- 
bee nest. Plugging up the hole till the bees “settled,” he 
pulled out the plug and went his way. The shaving house 
sat near the nest of bees. 


In the afternoon, he and a chum got back in his own 
wood yard, back of the shop, and pretended to be at “outs,” 
and Lowman grabbed up a stick of wood and hurled it 
against the side of the shop, right at the bumble-bee nest— 
and out came the: bees all over the room! He says the last 
thing he saw of our uncle was the old gentleman tearing 
through the front door, knocking bees right and left— 
from his bushy locks. The bees held the situation all the 
afternoon, so there was no more coopering till the next 
day. He finally found the augur hole, plugged it up and laid 
the mischievous act on another guy, who was as innocent of 
this special piece of depredation as the angels in heaven! 


Where once the public roads were terribly rocky, up 
this same Dry River, there is now a splendid macadamized 
road, all the way from Bridgewater to Rawley Springs, and 
elegant homes and great barns dot the river bottoms all . 
along the way. 


A great iron bridge spans the river where once the 
rocky, dangerous ford was the only crossing along the 
way. 


Bridgewater is an old Virginia town, but with many 
modern improvements. Good churches, schools, mills, fac- 
tories, creameries, stores, shops, electric lights, waterworks, 
automobiles, with all their attendants, mark progress from 
the Old to the New! | 
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. Very little land in this country for less than $200 an 
acre. When it sells for that, there is some one ee to 


pay a little more. 


Georgia and the whole South has the climate and ri 
season far surpassing this country to make it just as good 


A Street Scene, Bridgewater, Va. 


as this great valley, if they would only cultivate the soil 
there as these Dutch people do here. We will come to it 
in the South after awhile. 


INNOCENT LIARS. 


Virginia is noted for many things, and for our com- 
munity, years ago, it was noted for the biggest liar we 
ever saw. 


Mr. P. J. B. said he was in Philadelphia, wheeling brick 
on a wheelbarrow to build a house, and that he put so many 
brick on the wheelbarrow that he mired up in the brick 
sidewalk to his knees! 


That on a certain Sunday morning, in early spring, he 
went out in the field, where there were some rock-piles, and 


‘that he killed eighty snakes which had crawled out, and 


that it was not a good day for snakes! 
19 


That, in his early boyhood days, when wild pigeons were 
abundant, he built a ten-rail pen, covered it over with straw, 
planted a long pole in the center, got inside the pen and, as 
the pigeons flew over, he wiggled the pole and filled the pen— 
crawled out of pigeons, up to his neck! 


That, one time, he was in the mountains hunting, and 
he got out of bullets. Seeing a very large buck, he felt in 
his pouch and found a peach seed and rammed it down in 
the gun, and let fly at the buck’s head. The deer ran off. 
About a year after that he was in the mountains, and 
he saw a peach tree full of fine peaches, and wondered 
how a peach tree could be growing there. He approached 
the tree and, as he came near, that same buck jumped up and 
ran off with that peach tree growing out of his head. 


He said that when there were Indians still in Virginia, 
he was in the mountains alone, and came upon the wigwam 
of an Indian family. Taking everything he had, and not 
wishing to kill him, they put him in a big hogshead, or bar- 
rel, and headed it up. All the air and light he had, emanated 
through the bunghole. Away in the night he heard some- 
thing sniffing and clawing about the barrel—it was a big 
bear, trying to get to him. He said finally that bear got 
his tail through the bunghole of the barrel; he grabbed the 
tail, set his feet against the sides of the barrel. Down the 
mountain the bear started—bump! bump! against the rocks 
and trees! He says he must have gone half a mile down 
the mountain at lightning speed, when, all of a sudden, the 
barrel struck a big rock and “busted” that barrel all to 
See He jumped up and said: Boo! boo! and the bear 
ran off! 


He did not like any one to disbelieve his stories; so no 
one questioned his veracity. He had a few good pupils. 
One day he told the boys that when he was farming in 
a certain locality he raised one turnip that covered an acre 
of ground. It literally occupied all the ‘ground! 


A young chap sat by and said: “When I was in the West, 
I saw a thousand metal workers, working on an awful ket- 
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tle; it took tons of sheet-iron and hundreds of pounds of 
bolts and rivets. : | 

The old man was off his guard and bit: “What in the 
world were they building such an enormous kettle as that 
for?” ; 


“To cook that turnip in you raised,” said Dan. 

He was a little shy of that crowd and modified his re- 
marks somewhat. But he said that, in his family garden, 
he had a patch of turnips, some enormous ones. He missed 
a certain hen from the flock, and, one day, he was in the 
garden and heard a clucking and chirping and, on investi- 
gation, he found the hen had picked a hole in one of the 
big turnips, laid eighteen eggs and was coming off with eigh- 
teen as fine young chickens as he ever saw! 


He may have some descendants here yet, but these war 
times, with the accomplishment of the impossible, “flying 
through the air,” “talking for thousands of miles without 
wire,” “making a road through bogs and fens and barbed 
wire with a machine as it goes along,” “shooting seventy- 
two miles,” and “around the corner of a house’”—all this 
has laid the old-time liar in the shade. If he had told these 
modern accomplishments fifty years ago, he would have been 
considered as big a liar as B. J. P. 


Up to this time (Thanksgiving) they have had a most 
wonderful fall in the valley. Stock are still grazing in the 
field, garden stuff in the open and apples on the trees! 


“But it matters not what the day may be, 
Sunshiny, rainy or gray, you see, 
If only the heart is glad and gay, 
"Twill make for you a sunshiny day. 
Scatter the sunshine where’er you go, 
Then love and joy and peace you'll know; 
A happy heart for yourself you'll find 
By being loving and true and kind.” 


The Shenandoah Valley is noted for some other things— 
longevity and large families. 
A gentleman died a few years ago at the age of eighty- 
four; was the father of thirteen children, fifty-three grand- 
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children, six great-grandchildren, and his death was the first 
to occur in the family. 


One lady had thirty-two nephews in the war — some 
patriotism ! , 


From away above Staunton to Harper’s Ferry, over a 
hundred miles, is one panoramic view of farms, orchards, 
two-story houses, big barns, mills and towns that were 
once “shoe-string”’ villages, but now miniature cities, with 
all modern improvements. 


One orchard contains a thousand acres—in Mimm/’s Bot- 
toms—of the finest variety of apples. 


George Rhodes home, settled 1812. Birthplace of Lydia 
A. Rhodes Speck. Massanutton Mountain. 


A gentleman sold a three hundred acres orchard just 
beginning to bear for $150,000. At Woodstock, Va., a firm 
by the name of Chapin & Saks invested $300,000 in a 
creamery plant, and buy milk from the farmers all up 
and down the valley, and have a distributing depot in 


Washington City. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


There are two Shenandoah Rivers, North and South, 
at Quicksburg they unite and at Harper’s Ferry run into the 
Potomac and, the Potomac into the Chesapeake Bay. 


Washintgon, D. C., on the Potomac, is the centre of all 
things American! Around it revolves all politics, law, gov- 
ernment, commerce and war or peace—as the case may be! 
There are larger cities in area and population, but none so 
great in influence on the American people! Here the states- 
men gather to make laws for the whole realm. Here the 
represntatives of all other nations come as ministers to 
look after the interests of their people. 


You have heard of “Gay Washington.” You have but 
to go into the Smithsonians and look at the figures in wax, 
life-size, of the women—from Martha Washington down to 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, arrayed in their gorgeous silks, 
satins and laces, to know that the Washington White House, 
at least, has produced scenes of royal banquetting and gay 
society, for the belles and beaux of rich and aristocratic 
America! 


The long line of figures, both male and female, from 
Washington to Wilson, include many of the most noble men 
and women of all time, of all countries! 


There they stand — in wax, or marble, or bronze — in 
mute silence only, that they do not audibly speak of the 
great men and women of the past history of our country. 
And,towering above all these, is the figure of the Goddess 
of Liberty, which has made the whole nation what it has 
been and will have been for all time to come. 


Liberty ! the principle for which our forefathers fought. 
Liberty! that for which our fathers shed their blood. 
Liberty! the same principle which called our brothers 
and sons to join the brothers and sons of the whole allied 
world in this latest and most awful struggle in all the history 
of the race for Liberty! 
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We cannot go further into a description of Washington, 
D. C., other than to say that George Washington, the “Fa- 
ther of His Country,” has his monument there, towering 555 
feet above the banks of the Potomac, an ever-reminder of 
the collossal man that he was! 
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Raa by the way, as the elevator was not in working 
order, we decided to walk up, which we found to be a long 
way to the top. In its internal arrangements, one is re- 
quired to walk 3,250 feet to reach the top; so winding are 
the steps that lead to its summit. 
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But it is worth the effort when, at last, you put your 
head out of the window and look all over Washington, the 
District of Columbia, Maryland and Virginia! We took off 
our overcoat and hat, sweated and rested long before we 
gained the last step! Thirty minutes it took us to ascend, 
and fifteen to come down! ‘Thirty-five hundred feet we had 
walked when, at last, we emerged in front of the ‘‘White 
House.” , 


Hon. Hoke Smith, of Georgia, gave us a ticket to the 
Senate Chamber, where we viewed Vice President Marshall 
presiding over as brainy a set of men as any nation has 
ever assembled! 


Fifteen millions was the cost of this building in the 
“good old days’? when everything was cheaper than now. 


Fifteen hundred feet it is from the Speaker’s chair in 
the Senate to the Speaker’s chair in the House—some house 
it is! ‘ 

Just across the way is the new Congressional Library— 
not a large building compared to the Capitol, but it cost six 
millions, and is said to be the prettiest building in the world! 
Certainly the most magnificent one we ever saw! 


Granite and marble from every State in the Union, col- 
umned and fluted and, frescoed from base to dome—it holds 
in its bosom the thought of the best minds of the world! 


On a beautiful Sunday morning, we wended our way 


up to Mt. Vernon Place, where sits the representative of 
Southern Methodism at the Capitol of the Nation, our White 
Marble Church, built from Tate marble, donated by that 
prince of laymen, Sam Tate. 


It is really a fitting monument to Southern Methodism. 


It has for its present pastor a “drawing card” in the 
person of Dr. Chappell. 


Every seat was taken, and everybody seemed glad they 
had come! 
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They are, as yet, in ‘the basement; but when the 
main auditorium is complete, it will stand as a chaste ex- 
pression of Southern Methodism. 


But. we could not linger even in the Capitol of our great 
Nation, sas we thougth of ATLANTA! and, like the “car- 


rier pigeon,” round and round we go, but back to ATLANTA 
we must eventually come! 


The oldest apple tree in the world— 121 years. 6 feet 
in diameter, 70 feet high. in good condition. 
The Hadley— near Stewart, Va. 
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By creation we are brothers, 
None goes his way alone, 
All put into lives of others 
+2Gets back, somehow, into our own. - , 
; —Asa G. Candler. 
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A PRAYER. 


Let us do our work each day; and if the darkened hours 
of despair overcome us, may we not forget the strength that 
comforted us in the desolation of other times. May we still 
remember the bright hours that found us‘ walking over the 
silent hills of our childhood, or dreaming on the margin 
of the quiet river, when a light glowed within us, and we 
promised our early God to have courage amid the temptest 
of the changing years. Spare us from bitterness and the 
sharp passions of unguarded moments. May we not forget 
that poverty and riches are of the spirit. Though the world 
knoweth not, may our thoughts and actions be such as shall 
keep us friendly with ourselves. Lift our eyes from the 
earth, and let us not forget the uses of the stars. Forbid 
that we should judge others lest we condemn ourselves. Let 
us not follow the clamor of the world, but walk calmly in 
our path. Give us a few friends who will love us for what 
we are, and keep ever burning before our vagrant steps the 
kindly light of hope. And though age and infirmity over- 
take us, and we come not within sight of the castle of our 
dreams, teach us still to be thankful for life, and. for Time’s 
olden memories that are good and sweet; and may the even- 
ing twilight find us gentle still. (Max Ebramm.) 


“Bugle blow 
Sweet and low! 
Through the hall 
Hear the call— 
‘Goodnight all.’ 
Echo seems 
To recall 
Peaceful dreams.’ ”’ 
oF 


16 N. ForsythSt. Atlanta, Ga. 


eae | ESTES SURGICAL SUPPLY CO. | 


Trusses Invalid Chairs Elastic Stockings 
Rubber Goods Shoulder Braces 
Abdominal Supporters Crutches 


A full Line of Sick Room Supplies. 


Wesleyan Christian Advocate 


$2.00 a year in advance 


A Clear, Strong Religious, Denominational Family Paper. 
15 000 Subscribers for the year 1919 is 
the gaol. Will you help get them ? 


OFFICE : 617-618-619 FORSYTH BUILDING, ATLANTA 


W. R. HOYT & CO. 


If you need Insurance 


’"Phone us---Main 4311 


401-403 Connally Building. 
ATLANTA - GEORGIA 
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AT LOWEST PRICES 


| | QUALITY FURNITURE 


ROBISON FURNITURE CO. 


25 East Hunter St. Atlanta,Ga, 


Be Ko HAWKES: CO. 


Established 1870 


OPTICIANS 


We have successfully served the Public for. nearly half century 


Main Office 4 Whitehall St. Atlanta, Ga. | 


“CAPITOLA” 


PLAIN FLOUR 


“Miss Dixie’’. 


SELF - RISING 


BOTH PURE WHEAT 
| | ATLANTA MILLING CO. 


ATLANTA - GEORGIA 


THE MASONS’ 


_ Paying Annuities or Life Income to the widows and orphans of 


ANNUITY 
~ ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
A Benefit Order for Masons Only 


deceased members. The afhliation of all Master Masons is cor- 
dially invited. , 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS. 
R. E. EDWARDS. . Secretary. 


LADIES HAIR: SWITCHES 
$5.00 $10.00 $15.00 


Made of beautiful wavy human hair. Full weight and length. 
Can match any color and quality. Immense stock for selection. 
We are the largest dealers in the South. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. We make to order Wigs, Toupees, Transformations. 


Phew A. eGLAY TON: (GO: 


Hair Dressing Store. 18 E. Hunter St. Atlanta, Ga. 
Four Doors from Whitehall. Established 20 years. 


Bell Phone 1576 Main. 


i Or IN Re 
TRUNK AND BAG CO. 


7 Whitehall through to’ 
64 South Broad Street. 


ATLANTA - GEORGIA 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 
“SECTIONAL” BOOK CASES 


Always Ready For 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


BAYLIS OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


No. 1 South Broad St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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There's thi# in fol quenching the thirst 
——and the deliciousness of the thirst 
quencher to give you double pleasure. 


But you don’t even have to be thirsty 
to enjoy Coca-Cola— it's a treat, what- 
ever your reason for drinking it. 
Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution, 
THE COCA-COLA CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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=a HUUIEUNUNUVEOUEUAAEUOOU GEOG 
UP-TO-DATE MARKET 


HOME OF. 


Cato’s Famous Pork Sausage 
32 WALTON S T. 


We are in a fight 
Our cause is right, 

Our way is bright, 
Success. in Sight. 


Thank you! : Hurry back 1 


John G. Cato. 
ACCC 
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